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The Little Gypsy, from the Spanish of Mi- 
guel de Cervantes Saavedra, by the 
Sophomore Spanish Class (1889-90) of Van- 
derbilt University, with an introduction by 
Waller Deering, M.A., Ph.D. (Leipsic), 
Adjunct Professor of Teutonic Languages in 
Vanderbilt University. New York : James 
Pott & Co., 14 & 16 Astor Place. i2mo. pp. 
143- 
The first English translation of the ' Novelas 
Exemplares ' of Cervantes appeared in Lon- 
don in 1640. 1 It contains however only the 
following novels: "A storie of two damsels," 
"The Lady Cornelia," "The liberall lover," 
"The force of blood," "The Spanish ladie," 
and "The jealous husband." It is in every 
way a delightful book, and is one of the' best 
examples of prose translation that I have read. 
The translator, James Mabbe, also chose to 
turn his name into Spanish, as it appears on 
the title-page. The work in addition to be- 
ing a faithful rendering of the original, pos- 
sesses that charm of style which is so attrac- 
tive in the better English prose works of that 
period. 

Nearly two centuries elapsed before the next 
English translation known to me appeared. In 
1832 Thomas Roscoe, in his ' Spanish Novel- 
ists, ' translated three of the Exemplary Novels: 
" Rinconeteand Cortadillo," "The Pretended 
Aunt," and "El amante liberal." It may 
however be said, in passing, that the Novelas 
as originally published by Cervantes in 
1613, contained twelve novels, and did not in- 
clude the second of the stories translated by 
Roscoe. The "Pretended Aunt" (La tia 
fingida) was first published in a " castigated " 
edition at Madrid in 1814, and afterwards, 
without omissions, at Berlin in 1818. It is 
from the former edition. that Roscoe has 
made his translation. 

In 1855 a translation by Walter K. Kelly 
of all the Exemplary Novels, appeared at Lon- 
don ; and following this, the next attempt to 
turn into English any of the novels of the 
greatest Spanish poet, is the little book that 
heads this article. A translation of a Spanish 
classic in this country is such a rarity, and 

1 . Exemplarie novells ; in sixe books. Turned into Eng- 
lish by Don Diego Puede-Ser. London ; printed by J. Daw- 
son for R. M. 1640. Fo, pp. 323. 



the work under consideration is so exceed- 
ingly well done, that this little book demands 
more than a passing notice. Whoever has 
tried to render faithfully and conscientiously 
into English any of the idiomatic Spanish of 
Cervantes or indeed any of the prose of the 
buon secolo in Spain, knows what difficulties are 
to be overcome. A thorough and trustworthy 
dictionary of the period is entirely wanting. 
The dictionary of Cuervo may supply this 
want, but it is too large and is beyond the reach 
of the ordinary student. It seems strange 
indeed, that while we have special diction- 
aries of Dante, of Moliere, of Corneille, 
and of other writers, no Spaniard has ever 
thought it worth the while to write a diction- 
ary of Spain's greatest poet, and to clear up 
some of the obscure phrases and allusions we 
so often meet in his writings. 

The book before us is the result of the work 
of a class of young ladies studying Spanish 
under Professor P. A. Rodriguez at Vander- 
bilt University, and the class, as well as their 
learned instructor, may feel proud of this 
evidence of their knowledge and skill. The 
prose is translated with remarkable fidelity 
— only here and there we meet with a slight 
omission, now a word, now a phrase, that to 
our ears might sound objectionable. But this 
is very seldom, for the page of Cervantes is 
rarely marred by coarseness. Indeed he says : 

Una cosa me atrever^ a dezirte, que si por 
algun modo alcancara, que la leccion destas 
Nouelas pudiera induzir a quien las leyera, a 
algun mal desseo, d pensamiento, antes me 
cortara la mano con que las escribi, que 
sacarlas en publico. 

The poetry, on the other hand, is translated 
with much freedom — it is often merely a para- 
phrase of the original. The poem on p. 63, 
" From 'neath thy magic touch, oh Preciosa," 
is beautifully rendered, though in Spanish it 
is in the form of a sonnet (Quando Preciosa el 
panderete toca, etc). So the redondillas, Gi- 
tanica, qtie de hermosa, are spiritedly given on 
p. 24, though here also the measure is 
changed. 

I have made the following notes in my read- 
ing : — P. 2i, asomose Preciosa a la reja is 
rather " Preciosa peeped through the lattice ;" 
' approached ' is given just belowj in los otros 
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acudieron a la reja. — P. 23. In que trae 
esta carta el porte dentro, does not porte 
mean ' postage ' rather than ' charges ' ? In 
a letter written by Sir William Godolphin, 
English ambassador at Madrid, in 1671, speak- 
ing of the rates of postage in Spain at that 
time and alluding to letters coming from 
Paris to Madrid, he says they "pay the 
same Port with these from Brussels." And 
again, "The Spanish port of letters is very 
small." 2 — P. 26, Quien me lo ha de ensenar is 
rather ' what need of any cne to teach me ? ' — 
In the following line renco, translated by 
'hoarse,' is perhaps better rendered by 
' lame.' 

I mention these few words only to show 
how carefully and concientiously the work 
has been done, for they were all that I noticed 
after a close comparison with the original. It 
is to be regretted that the modesty of master 
and pupils has withheld from us the names of 
the young ladies who have done such Jiighly 
meritorious work. — It should be added that 
Dr. Deering's introduction, in which the style 
and character of the novels of Cervantes are 
discussed, with a brief analysis of " La Gi- 
tanilla," is a graceful and appropriate piece 
of work. 

Hugo A. Rennert. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



GERMAN PR ON UNCI A TION. 

1. Die Aussprache des Schriftdeutschen. Mit 
dem " Worterverzeichnis fur die deutsche 
Rechtschreibung zum Gebrauch in den 
preussischen Schulen " in phonetischer Um- 
schrift sowie phonetischen Texten. Von 
Wilhelm Vietor. 2. Aufl. Leipzig : Reis- 
land. 1890. i2mo, pp. 101. 

2. German Pronunciation : Practice and 
Theory. 2nd ed., revised and enlarged. 
Same author and publisher. i2tno, pp. 131. 

These two books are really the same work. 
No. 1 is intended for Germans, No. 2 for Eng- 
lish speakers. The first section contains a 
concise and lucid presentation of general pho- 
netics. (The author uses Bell's terminology 

2. Hispana IHustrata, or the Maxims of the Spanish Court 
etc., London, 1803. 



in the English edition.) The second section, 
" das gesprochene Deutsch," treats first of the 
standard pronunciation, then of the sound- 
values of the letters of the alphabet, and last- 
ly of German accent — a chapter that is too 
short in No. 1, but longer and more satisfac- 
tory in No. 2. From No. 2 the author has 
taken, and added to No. 1, the specimens in a 
phonetic transcription which is easily acquir- 
ed, very accurate, and very instructive. I 
have used this book in my German Seminary 
with a view to drill in phonetics and to orien- 
tation for the doubtful points in pronunciation. 

As to standards, Vietor is the most un- 
prejudiced and liberal authority I know. He 
is the embodiment of his .own ideal of "the 
best speaker who most effectually baffles all 
efforts to discover from what town or district 
he comes." In my humble opinion, medial g 
as sonant stop should have been given in the 
transcribed texts, and not in the footnotes or 
in brackets. In general, is it not better to in- 
sist, with foreign students, upon the purist's, 
or, if you like the pedant's, standard of pro- 
nouncing formal discourse and lofty poetry, 
rather than invite the slovenly, colloquial pro- 
nunciation of light comedy and easy inter- 
course ? I am glad that Vietor reiterates, 
what seems to me an indisputable fact, that 
the stage pronunciation may be looked upon 
as the best standard, and that from it and from 
all elevated discourse certain sounds are 
banished. I have in mind Professor Curme's 
statements (Mod. Lang. Notes vi, col. 6): 
" It is not clear to me why so many phoneti- 
cians take the stage pronunciation as their 
standard." " The uvular r possesses a vitali- 
ty that neither actor, schoolmaster nor pedant 
can destroy." " I did not hear this pronunci- 
ation [of final gas surd stop] in any theatre." 
Compare with this Vietor, No. 1, §29, "on 
the stage and in artistic song there still pre- 
dominates the stop ( Verschlusslaut) — except 
in -ig — both medially and finally (tage, tdk)." 

Professor Curme heard final g uniformly 
given the same as initial g. Professor 
Hewett, who attacked my statement that 
final £-=surd stop on the stage (see Mod. 
Lang. Notes iv, col. 429) did not say how he 
heard g pronounced, but asserts, "the first 
rule in the official rules of pronunciation pre 
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